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The Independent. 


Conducted by Pastors of Congregational Churches. 


SPECIAL CONTRIBUTORS 

Tux following persons are engaged as special 
contributors to the columns of Independent, 
over their own signatures :—Rev. G. B. Cuzever, 
D.D., (C.,) Rev. H. W. Bzxcuer, (%,) and Mrs, 
H. B. Srowsg, (H. B. 8.) 

CORRESPONDENTS 

from different sections of the Union; from Eng- 
land, Franee, ny ey Switzerland, Italy, and 
the Holy Land, have been engaged to write for 
the columns of THIS JOURNAL, 


Our Special Contributors. 


OUR FARM BY THE SEA-SIDE. 


Here we are, at the sea-side, in the country. 
We have the forest and the fields in one direction, 
and an unbounded water-prospect in the other. 
We have cool and shady drives and refreshing sea- 
breezes. It is true that we have not the mountains, 
in tae shadow of which the imagination of your Star 
Correspondent rises and sets at his farm in Lenox, 
or revels and reposes; but then in a misty day we 
can imagine the mountains hid in the horizon, as 
your correspondent has to imagine the forests on 
his farm, and as we have had to conceive, in the 
same position, how the mountains «ould leok, if you 
could only see them. Moreover, we are not obliged 
to take a telescope or microscope in order to dis- 
cover that there really is a water-prospect within 
the bounds of our vision. Our farm does really 
command a vision of the sea, and we do not have to 
drag a visitor half a mile from the house, and then 
carefully instruct him how to look and in which di- 
rection, in order to satisfy himself that he sees any- 
thing butearth and herbage. Your star intelligence 
would flash unwonted fires if he caught such a 
water scape from the stand-points of Ais habitation. 
Poor fellow! when he finds an elevation within his 
grounds, from which you can see by the gleam of 
light upon a distant space big enough for a porpoise 
to tumble in, that there really is water, how his 
heart dilates within him! Like the prophet at the 
sight of the cloud no bigger than a man’s hand, he 
ries out, Ran, run, for there is an appearance as of 
abundance of water, and only think of your being 
able to see it from our farm ! 

We have no such deception here; out a grand 
reality—the sea, the great, wide sea, and the 
ships, and the incoming and outgoing of the 
mighty tides. And from any part of the world 
we could come directly to our farm by water! 
From the Oape of Good Hope, from Australia, 
from California, from the Islands of the Chinese 
Seas, from England, France, Spain, Africa, from 
Egypt and the Holy Land, from Constantino- 
ple and Cape Horn, we could receive intelligence 
without having to resort to railroads, telegraphs, 
or land-carriages. Here is scope for the imagination. 
And then our corn is near twelve feet high in its 
silks, and our potatoes are blossoming the second 
‘ime, and our peach trees reach up to our chamber 
windows, and the climate is such, that even our 
chickens with broken legs are self-splintered, and 
we have trumpet flowered creepers trellised over 
the coors, and apple trees and pear trees by the 
garden fences, and high-bush and low-bush black- 
oerrics in their proper places, and big luscious 
whorticberrics, that might answer for black necta- 
rines, and places where cranberries grow so thick 
that you could almost set your foot upon a bushel. 
Last year they brought four dollars a bushel. This 
year, being more plenty, they may not bring more 
than three, but a little span of swamp-meadow shall 
produce a hundred and twenty bushels of them. 
We have barberry bushes also, as full of red berries 
in the season of their ripeness, as a rose-tree is of 
‘eaves, or a sumach of scarlet flowers. There is 
3uch enchantment in the scenery that the eye is 
1ever satisfied with gazing; and sometimes such 
fragrance on the air, especially what time the wind 
is East, and the fishermen are carting the dead 
treasures of the deep for transfiguration cf harvest, 
that a man’s nose is holden with amazement. 

Another thing is full worthy to be mentioned. 

We have fresh empire water, fresh from New-York, 
water from the Empire Spring in Saratoga, which 
certainly is some of the best mineral water in the 
world. We have just reccived at our farm a case 
of this water by sea, and it is almost as fresh and 
sparkling as if we stood by the fountain and drank 
it in purts naturalibus. It bears bottling even 
better than the water of the Congress Spring, and 
is an incomparably healthful draught of a morning, 
waoether as an alterative or for immediate effect. 
And it may be converted into an admirable chaly- 
beate, if you desire it to be more of a tonic than its 
native iodine affords, simply by taking a sixteenth 
of an ounce of the ciirate of iron and dissolving it 
in eight or ten table-spoonfulls of spring water, and 
then putting one table-spoonfull of this solution into 
either a tumbler or a pint bottle of the Empire water 
as you may choose, This makes an excellent pre- 
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“BUT AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IM TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPRAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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pies, and various loaves of cake, and dainty whole- 
some bread and butter. It happened to be, (whether 
by appointment and of set purpose I know not,) but 
it happened to be the very anniversary of the adop- 
tion of the Maine-Law. Two years ago, had there 
been such a moral gathering, there would have been 
inevitably an after-piece of indecent drunkenness 
and misery, besides much accompanying bacchana- 
lian misrule. Now, it would have done your heart 
good to see what an insurance of quietude, laughter 
and happiness a Prohibitory Liquor-Law effects for 
such an occasion ; just such a defence of their hap- 
piness and their undefiled pleasures as the people 
have a right to claim. Shall #he avarice of distillers 
and rum merchants and the soppistry of paid lawyers 
be permitted to break it dowg: 

Now this is good old Connegicut. Further than 
this, whereabouts our farm lieg, or who owns the 
schooner above noted, we shalknot tell. I may add 
that we have no Judge Kane hereabouts, with power 
to throw any man, either black or white, into prison, 
for declaring his innocence of crime when the Court 
desires him to plead guilty. Neither are there any 
of old Cain’s lineal descendants, that I know of, to 
ask, Am I my brother's keeper? or to act the slave- 
catcher and jailor over man’s property in man. 
Despotism has not yet judiciously declared itself 
in New-England, and we doubt, even though Kanzas 
and Nebraska should become slave States, if it ever 
will. It is impossible to give up the courts and 
laws of free New-England, to be governed and in- 
terpreted for the convenience and execution of the 
slave-codes of the South. They may possibly do it 





in Pennsylvania, but in New-England, never. 
C. 
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MOWING MACHINES AND STEAM-PLOWS. 
Lenox, Aug., 1855. | 

Ovr friend A. B. Allen, (and who that works or | 
dabbles in the soil does not know him and his Agri- 
cultural establishments,) has written to us that if 
our grass is still standing, he will, at his own ex- 
pense, send up one of his new mowing-machines and 
give us a day’s work with it, for Ae thinks that it is 
the best machine yct out. Alas! our grain is all cut, 
except a small strip near the White Violet Grove, a 
gore in the swale on the west side of the hill, and 
some coarse stuff, for litter, down in the muck 
swamp. Tobe sure, this could be cut by a mowing- 
machine, especially one of which our friend says 
“Tt is impossible, I think, now, to clog the knives 
even in the wettest, greenest, shortest, thickest, 
finest grass!” Butall the grass left standing would 
not be a mouthful for such an iron fellow, and yet 
why not sendthe machineup? Let it remainhere! 
We shall have a large second crop on that part of 
the farm which has been deeply plowed and dressed 
with muck. This slaty loam seems to love muck 
dearly, and holds out its grassy hands in gratitude 
for any particle given toit. And then, too, next 
summer we shall be ready for the mower. Do not 
hesitate, friend Allen, we will take good care of the 


{ 
| 


, want of a mowing-machine the grass obliged us to 
neglect the wheat! But, there is some consolation on 
| a farm for everything. If it is bad hay weather, it is 
, good potato weather. 


NEW-YORK, THURSDAY, AUGUST 23, 1855. 





Let us see ; how did we get to this spot? Ah, we 
started with a mowing-machine. Well, we wanted to 
say that if instead of these slow but peaceful scythes, 
we had had one of these mowers with iron sinews, 
that is never hurt or tired, or sweaty, but rolls 
quietly along over twelve acres a day and then 
tucks up its knives at night as if it had been out 
walking for a little sport in the grass—how much 
time would have been gained, how much struggle 
saved, how easily, on the few fair days, fair but hot, 
might we have cut and cured the whole crop with- 
out being chased out of the field by storms. 

In that case we should have had our barley all 
harvested before this. Now it is crinkled, and will 
require twice the labor to secure it. Our wheat 
too, spring wheat, (not the club wheat, bought of 
Allen & Co., but the Mediterranean, or Black Sea 
wheat ; Crimea wheat, for aught that we know,) 
would have been attended to before this. Now it is 
all down. Maybe itis sprouted. Perhaps it will 
mildew, or it may rust. 

The midge may get into it, the fly will attack it,— 
not our harmless house fly, a native, every drop of 
whose blood is American, —but that hateful foreign 
fly which the British brought over with their mer- 
cenary Hessians. We could whip the British,and the 
Hessians, but not the Hessian fly. That could never 
be brought to sign articles of peace. As we were 
saying, the midge, the fly, the weevil, the rust, the 
blight, the sprout—in short, all the desperate mala- 
dies which attack newspapers about the time of 
wheat harvest, may be impending over my wheat, 
(two acres anda half there are of it,) because for the 


If it is too hot and dry for 
pastures, it is just right for corn. The same rain 
that vexes our first mowing is bringing on the 
second growth, or rowen, 

We are accustomed to regard the improvements 
in machinery chiefly in their relations to manufac- 
turing and locomotion. But nowhere else will a 
greater change be wrought by machinery than upon 
the farm. We are in the infancy of agriculture. 

The knowledge of the elements with which we 
deal, and which compose rocks, soils, plants and 
animal fiber, that organic chemistry puts into our 
hands, gives direction and accuracy to our pro- 
cesses, but does little to abridge manual labor. 
Mechanics step in at this point, and promise to set 
men free, and to make a servant of iron that will 
toil for him without fatigue and with quadruple 
speed. 

Great as is the saving of labor achieved by reap- 
ers, mowers, threshers, etc., they are all as nothing 
in comparison with that which must come before 
long—THE sTEAM PLOW! What a revolution would 
take place when a gang of five or six plows, cutting 
from fifteen to twenty-four inches deep, shall plow 
from thirteen to fifteen acres a day! A farm of 
twenty acres will then be equivalent to a hundred 





machine, and if it performs half as well as you af- 
firm, and as we believe that it will, we will give the 
world the account of its doings in the best English 
which we can command. 
it ¢ 

Butif Allen’s Mower had taken a notion about the 
time we did to come to Lenox, what a world of work 
would have been spared to human muscles! Here 
is thirty-five or forty acres of grass, over which, in 
half circles, advancing four or fiveinches at a clip, 
the men have crept, shuffling along with their feet, 





‘crouched and sweating, hot, and tired in the small 
| of the back. ‘Two men will mow say four acres a 
' day, besides looking after that which was cut yes- 
terday. Hereare tendays of work. But throwing 
out the Sabbaths and throwing in the rainy days, 
(which this year have striven to wipe out the mem- 
_ ory of every dayoflast summer’s drought,) and there 
| will be at least ten days more, or full three weeks 
of haying; 7. ¢., mowing, watching the barometer, 
(that is my part of the work,) dodging showers, or 
‘nesting in the dry hay, with the showery West 
‘coming down upon us with black banners flying 
and thunder trumpets sounding. However, these 
| occasional matches between the storm and the farm- 
| er’s whole family, are not the least interesting and 
exciting of country sports. There is no game of 
‘ball like it, no rowing match can be compared to 
lit. As for a horse-race, it isa mere piece of vulgar 
' cruelty in comparison. 


paration, such as cannot be obtained in any other | The farmer, you sec, wouldn't believe the barom- 
way ; for the iron waters do not bear bottling, but | eter, and wanted yesterday’s mowing to get a few 


speedily loose their efficacy, except at the fountain. 


‘hours more sun before housing. About three 


This Empire Water is almost as good in the bottle | o'clock he did not like the looks of things in the 
as it is at the spring, and it must become celebrated | west. Away went the boys after the brown hor- 


the world over, 
York is at S. W. Weston’s & Oo., 68 Barclay street 
and if any one’s farm, like our’s, or hiding-place of | 
Summer retreat, is assailable by sea, it would be 
better to ship the cases direct from the city, rather 
than have them rumbled over railroad and Jand- 
carriages. This is but one of the superior qualities 
in Our farm over that at Lenox. 

There is one other thing. We dave a village 
under full operation of the Maine-Law, and no city 
in our State big enough and full enough of lawyers 
aad of cotton, with rich distillers and liquor mer, 


The depot of this water in New- 


ses (Major and Larry.) Old Gray was put before 
the horse-rake, and Frank was told to put in his 
best kicks to hurry long-legged Gray over the field, 
About four o'clock we came forth to see what all 
this meant. What a bother was here! Maria, and 
Ann, and Nelly, all with rakes—the sister, wives, the 
daughter, and the daughters big and little, were 
flying about; the little boys and middling-sized 
boys,—in all, four; spry Jim and nimble John and 
the farmer, and last of all and quite undisturbed 
by any fear of losing hay, I myself ;—in all sixteen 
human creatures, raking, rolling, piling up, pitchi g 





chants in combination, to neutralize the law, paral- 


ize the country, and give the rum-sellerg full swing. | 


There is indeed some difficulty from a schooner 
that, plying between the coast and New-York, 
comes sometimes with juga, casks, and canteens of 
imported liquors in original packages, which old 
topers, that are able, club together and buy, not 
breaking them up till they get them safely into their 
barns and houses, whence it is easy to distribute 
according to proportion. But there is not a rum- 
hole in the village, and as soon as the old harvest of 
topers have died out, this blessed Maine-Law con- 
tinuing, there will be no more seed put into the 
ground, no youthful drunkards sprouting, no dread- 
ful habits of the use and the love of strong liquor 
forming. 

We had lately a pic-nic by the sea-side in a smooth 
green field, tents erected, tables spread, hundreds 
of the villagers and farmers there,—men, women 
and children, —all kinds of good things to eat, and all 
products of the dairy, and a cup of tea more delicious 
than you ever drank in China, with music excellent 
and home made, and the most serene and happy 
hilarity, and not one particle of intoxicating drink, 
nor any desire for it. Indeed, it was the felicity of 
the occasion, and the feast that this potent mischief. 
maker and source of wrath and irritation was absent. 
Many a happy mother’s face was there, radiant with 
smiles, that under the old dominion of rum, with a 
champaign feast like the famous Ten Governors’ at 
Blackwell’s Island last year, would have been filled 
With anxiety or clouded with grief. And Ichabod 

¢, in all his experience of Thanksgiving plenty, 
never chuckled over better apple pies, and chicken 





up, loading and trimming down the precious fodder. 
The rain made haste and so did we! We saw it 
coming down, with the sun straining throughit, far 
‘in the north-west. In afew moments it had cov- 
_ered in several hills more. It advanced rapidly from 
swell to swell and from peak to peak. The sunlight 
went out, gray haze ran skirmishing forward before 
| the black heavy artillery. Now the mountains west 
!of Lenox, Bald-head and all, stood up solemn as 
| deatb, and as dark as night, right against the lead- 
en grayness of the rain-cloud. In a moment their 
tops were caught and wrapped round with rain. 
The mountains are gone out. Now the sheeted rain 
| makes at the church hill, and the white belfry dis- 
appears; it comes skipping from point to point 

| hitherward. Nothing can turn it from its path ! 
| Work, boys, work! I felt a drop on my face, and 
another on my hand. A breath of wind gives a wild 
puff and dies away and is still. We can hear the 
roar of the rain as it comes through the wood yon- 
der! The birds are all silent there. A single mel- 
ancholy whistle is heard from the north beyond us, 
The Jast forkfull was gone up on the load, andaway 
goes the creaking, overloaded wagon, a man on each 
side holding up the towering, swaying mass with 
propping forks, It rises on the barn doorway, it 
hesitates, it touches, it grazes at the top, down sinks 
John to save his head a thump, but bawis out 
smotheringly from the hay at the horses, who jump 
and slip, but spring again and buckle to with all 
their force for a last pull! Up comes the load, it 
rolls in, and the howling rain comes pouring down 
on the roof, but alittle too late! In that race I 


When shall we look for 


acres now. A hundred acres so cultivated will 
yield unexampied crops. It will be better for small 
farmers than it would be to make every mana 
present of four times as much land as he had before. 

Then, too, large farming could be carried on 
| without the drawbacks which now hinderit. A 
thousand acres plowed, tilled and reaped by ma- 
chinery, could be handled as easily by the proprie- 
tor as now he handles a hundred acres. 

As yet we have only scratched the surface of the 
earth. We bave never fairly Larnessed mechanics, 
or made 2 farmer of science. 


We have been gratified to find that the idea of a 
free gallery such as we propose, meets with hearty 
favor from those who have given the subject attention. 
Private letters, and conversations with practical men. 
artists, and others, assure us of this, nor do we meet 
with a single reasonable objection to the scheme. 
The truth is, as we have before remarked, the experi- 
ment has never been fairly tried but once in this 
couatry,in the Art-Union gallery, and no one can hor- 
estly refuse to acknowledge the good to our people of 
which that was productive. The experiments which 
preceded the establishment of the Art-Union such 
as ‘the New-York Gallery of the Fine Arts,” cannot 
with any fairnees be adduced as prophecies of the fail- 
ure ef larger and more liberal enterprises. In the first 
place the “ New-York Gallery” was not free, and that 
alone would be a sufficient reason for its failure. 
Certainly the price of a Life-ticket was very small—one 
dollar if we remember rightly—but that was enough 
to deter many, and doubtlees acted as unfavorably on 
on the prospects of the institution as if the price had 
been five dollars or even ten. To the multitude, pic- 
tures and statutes are not worth the paying +o see. 
They like to look at them, will flock to see them when 
ever an opportunity offers to look at them without 
charge; but for a long time, while they are being 
educated to study in these new fields, they must be 
lured into them—there is no other way. 

Another charm in this Gallery we propose, beside its 
perfect freedom, would be in the variety of its contents, 
and the constant change they would undergo. For as 
each artist furnished a picture, he would send it to this 
Exhibition and when sold it would be removed to 
make room for others, so that at any moment we 
should see upon the walls the completest possible re- 
cord of what American artists are doing. Thus it 
would have a powerful element of life in it from the 
first, and it could never stagaate nor grow dull. 

Doubtless there are croakers—timid men, who eee a 
hundred difficulties in the thing. If there are any real 
difficulties we should be indeed glad to hear of them, 
for the project can suffer no harm by being well-aired, 
abused, and defended until the whole truth is elicited. 
Strong in our principle that our people need more and 
healthier amusement, and that proper provision for it 
is the only sound basis on which to build up the cauee 
of temperance and good habits, we offer one plan to 
meet the difficulty; a plan not lightly considered, but 
doubtless capable of great amendment, and which we 
could wish to see taken up with spirit and good-will 
by the public press) Gladly would we hear personal- 
ly from the artists, who we trust do not look with in- 
difference on an enterprise that so nearly concerns 
them. It would bea great aid to us in getting the 
final accomplishment of our plan under way, if every 
artist whose eye these words may reach would do us 
the favor to write us privately, his clear and candid 
opinion of the matter, and how far he would be dis- 
posed to assist us in carrying out the suggestions 
contained in this article, and those that have preceded 
it, by sending his picture to add to the attraction of 
the Free Permanent Gallery. 

CiaREnce Cook. 


as 
>. 





LETTERS ON THE WAR. 


ADDRESSED TO THE TRIBUNE. 
LETTER Vill. 

Ma. Taisune: —Having seen so far, what the Rus- 
sian prohibitory system has not done for the people of 
Europe, I should request you now to accompany me 
through the countries all along the borders of your 
amiable friend, to ascertain from the faets, which will 
present themeelves there to our seeing eyes, what she 
has done. To adorn the being whom we love with a 
dazzling wreath of ideal perfections; to draw from 
our imaginations a picture of future happiness, and 
to make a blooming garden epring up all around the 





The man who invents a steam-plow that will 
will be an emancipator and civilizer. 


working and studying shall go hand in hand. Tien 


shall not exact much and give but little. Then 
men will receive a collegiate education to fit them 
for the farm as now they do for the pulpit and the 
forum, and in the intervals of labor, gratefully fre- 
quent, they may pursue their studies; especially 
will books be no longer the product of cities, but 
come fresh and glowing from nature, from unlopped 
men, whose side branches, having had room to 
grow, give the full and noble proportions of man- 
hood from top to bottom. God speed the ~~ 


P. S. A critic near at hand, thinks the storm in 
this letter very much like the one in the last. It is 
not the same storm, but another just like it. Na- 
ture has not been afraid of repeating her storms 
every day; and surely we should not be blamed tor 
doing our storms once a week. 


—2@- 


MORE ABOUT THE PERMANENT FREE PIC- 
TURE GALLERY, 


A cetren from Boston published in The Independent 
of last week, made mention of some rumors current 
in that region to the effect that since the passage of 
the law forbidding the sale of intoxicating liquors, 
men are resorting to opium, and that in consequence, 
the sale of that drug has increased to an alarming ex- 
tent. 

The writer of the letter in question treats these 
rumors very slightingly, and as mere devices of the 
rum sellers to gain their own ends. But it would not 
be at all surprisiag if they should prove to B great 
extent true; and although their truth or falsehood 
would make no difference in the necessity for the eup- 
pression of the causes of drunkenness, its truth would 
at least greatly strengthen the belief which exists in 
many earnest minds, that the principle of depriving 
a large class of men of a means of enjoyment, however 
unhealthy, without supplying its place with a better 
and healthier one, is a poor, one-sided principle, 
founded in ignorance of human nature, and not likely 
to prove of much advantage. 

How much drunkeness and opium eating does any 
reasonable man suppose there would be in New-York, 
Boston, or Philadelphia, or in any large city or town, 
if there were in each of these places proper provision 
for the amusement of the people? Suppose there 
were 8 fine bountiful park, beautifully arranged and 
planted, with a band of musicians playing in it every 
pleasant summer evening, with eeate and tables under 
the trees for those who liked to talk over a cup of tea 
of coffee, or an ice-cream, while here the leaping foun- 
tain called merry groups to watch its gambols, and 
there the shadows of great trees, drew hundreds to 
their cool retreats, And beside the park, perhaps the 
greatest possible attraction to the majority of working: 
men and women, let there be a public library arranged 
on the most liberal acale, like the noble Public Library 
recently opened in Boston, where any man could get 
the books he needed, and where every accommodation 
for reading, writing, and study, should be provided 

generously for those who required it. And to com- 
plete the list of public blessings, for which the dwell- 
ers in our dreary cities cry aloud, let us have our 
public picture-gallery free to all, and a permanent in- 











turn twelve or fifieen acres a day, two feet deep, | 


Then labor shall have leisure for culture. Thus those whose eyes are not fooled by the love-juice of 


the farmer shall no longer be a drudge; and work ; 


| couch of the beloved one, is passing sweet to a warm 
and enthusiastic nature like yourown. But, if that 
| beloved one chances to be a grizzly bear, it beboves 


' aome mischievious spirit, to dispel the sweet illusion, 
aa the joke is positively dangerous. 

Russia is surrounded on the European side, by Swe- 
dep, Prussia, Austria, and the Danubian dependencies 
of the Ottoman Empire. As to Sweden, she is more 
particularly in that part of her territory which bor- 
ders to Russia, so high north and so ecantily inhabited, 
asin a great measure to be protected from Russian 
protection by her poverty. There is not much to be 
spoiled in that latitude. But, with regard to Prussia, 
as well as Anstria, I have already alluded to that 
savage blockade, which etrikes with 15 different kinds 
of taxes, with 203 absolute prohibitions, and with 342 
prohibitory duties, the intercouree between the people 
on both sides of an arbitrary political line, separating 
all along from each other, previnees which have en- 
tirely the same wants, yield the same products, are 
watered by the aame etreams, and offer exactly the 
same advantages or disadvantages for industrial and 
agricultural improvement. Yet, not even these landed 
proprietors, whose estates are traversed by the frontier 
line, are entirely exempt from tolls and taxes, if they 
want to carry over from the Prussian side of their 
own farms what they want to apply to their own use, 
or to bring to market on the Russian one. You will 
not say, that the promotion of home-industry would 
require or the solicitude for it alone engender, euch 
severity? But if that could not be the object of 
the 546 positions of the Russo-Polish tariff, what can 
it be, but to lay waste, on the Tartar principle, the 
lands all around, as far aa the power of either fire and 
sword or of tolls and taxes can reach. The weapons 
of devastation have changed—the humane intention 
is still the same. Your eosmopolitan heart chuckles 
at the sight. For, if Russia takes care of her own 
interests, what reason has Germany to complain! 
But, where remains the welfare of the European 
laborer, whose wages you have promised us to raise, 
through the Russian system? Besides, although it be 
sinful in your eyes to sell to another nation manufac- 
tured goods in exchange for agricultural products, 
the same objection does not apply, if I understand 
you rightly, to that kind of trade which once gave 
prosperity to the seaports aad employment to the 
people of Prussia Proper, and which is, I believe, ad- 
mitted as legitimate, even by your draconic code of 
international commerce. For that trade chiefly con- 
sisted in the importation of colonial produce and 
wines into Poland, in exchange for that country’s 
grain, timber, linseed, potash, flax, beeswax, tallow 
and hides. Yet Russia, although she cannot, by any 
amount of wisdom in her system, force the coffee of 
Java or the wines of France, to prosper on the soil of 
Poland, rather than to allow them to flow in, on the 
broad stream of the Vistula, directly into the midst 
of their consumers, forces them to go round about by 
Riga, the Black Sea and the Dniester. This again, 
may, in your eyes, be perfectly proper in Russia, aa 
it procures for her all the profite of the carriage, both 
by land and by sea. Bat, waiving all other civilized 
considerations, what becomes of the wages and the 
emancipation of the Prussian workman under this 
system! Indeed, the difference between the ascer- 
tainable effects of the English system upon Tarkey 
and the Rassian system upon Prussia Proper, Posen 
and Silesia, comprising together more than the third 
part of the Prussian dominions, would appear to be 
this: that English inflaence has done something to 





ture (as I shall show by and by) of a country which 
was decayed before it knew anything of England ; 
whilet Russian influence has done everything to de- 
press the condition of the laborer and to ruin agricul. 
ture, eommerce, and industry in 9 country which was 
highly flourishing, before it had become the neighbor 
of Russia. The Prussian seaport of Dantzic, which 
in 1808, the year before the war, employed 114 vessels 
of together 24,268 lasts, had only 90 vessels of 18,800 
lasts in 1847, the 33d year after the Grand Duchy of 
Warsaw had become Russian. In the same period 
Elbing has come down from 21 vessels to 12; and 
Koenigsberg from 82 vessels in 1805 to 13 in 1825. 
From that year a gradual increase is again observable, 
rising to the number of 29 vessels in 1845. But this 
is owing to the general increase of population and 
industry throughout Germany, in which those eastern 
provinces cannot help participating, as much as is 
possible for a line of seaports, that have their back- 
lands hermetically closed upon them. As far as the 
influence of the Russian system makes iteelf percepti- 
ble, of the average of 20,000 lasts, which Koenigeberg 
used to export from Poland every year previous to the 
Napoleonic war, not one now passes through her port 
So Memel, in spite of possessing the deepest and 
most commodious harbor of any on the Baltic, could 


sian intercourse, from which she was excluded; but 
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not be indebted for her slow recovery of late, to a Rus- 


her prosperity, such as it was, existed asa feeble reflex 

of that of the Pruesian league; until now the war has 

made her, perforce, the temporary intermediator be- 

tween the Rissian and English markets. It is to be 

hoped that the theoretical brains amongst the Memel- 

ers will soon come out with a new doctrine, that war, 

which does so well for them in this instance, is your 
only true civilizer, sure to create universal prosperity, 

to emancipate the workman and to liberate the whole 
world. At least, they have as much reason for such a 
theory as a Whig, after once having committed himself 
to the election of Henry Clay, has, for spiritualizing 
with the same intellectual incontinence, the expedient 
of a protective tariff into a universal means of deliver- 

ing all mankind from every species of despotism, vice, 

and misery. And all this, whilet the breath of Rus- 
siaism is blasting every blossom of industrial life for a 
distance of a hundred miles at least within the circum- 
ference of its approach. All along the Russian frontier, 
in the Prussian provinces of Posen and Silesia, a num- 
ber of towrs, once flourishing through their manufae- 
tures of broadcloth and linen, have, within my own 
recollection and eyesight, sunk into decay. Artizans 
and manufacturers, deprived of their former markets, 
have fled from the cursed neighborhood, and left empty 
cities behind them, like as cities ravaged by the plague, 
or as thoee traces of mouldering ruins, which, six hun- 
dred years earlier, marked the passage of Batu Khan, 
the predecessor and prototype of the Russian visita- 
tion in that vicinity. There are cities, like Bromberg, 
where the inhabitants desert their dwellings to hide 
themselves, as in the times of crumbling Rome before 
the tax-gatherer, and where houses which are worth 
three thousand dollars are eold for two hundred. But 
it is only in Silesia where the artizan is being effectu- 
ally emancipated in conformity with your promise, 
under the operation of the wise system. For there a 


weaving districts at times, as in 1847, f. i. literally 
decimating them, according to official accounts, tri- 
umphantly confirms the justness of your view, that 
“nothing that is likely soon to happen in Europe,” 
could doso much for her working multitudes than a 
system, so wise and at the same time so thorough, as 
to emancipate their souls by freeing them from their 
bodies. 

The general depression of industry in those provin- 
ces, which makes itself s'ill more severely felt since 
the abolition of the little republie of Cracow, which, 
until 1846, had served as a smuggling depot, naturally 
reiicts upon the state of their agriculture. For the 
small cireuit of Koenigsberg, 111 manorial estates were 
sold under the hammer in the course of three yeare, 
(1829-32,) besides 91 others, which, during the same 
time, changed hands, The enormity of the fact wiil 
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addressing itself almost exclusively to their feara, it 
breaks down all manliness of feeling, and forbids all 
original and independent thought. Compare ignorant 


Catholic England of the past with intelligent Protest- 
ant England of the present; and compare Catholic 


Spain of the past with Catholic Spain of the present; 


contrast the condition of Oatholic South America with 
the prosperity of Protestant North America, Ah, 


South Americans! be no longer deceived; cast out 


from among you the swarms cf lazy priests who are 
consuming your substance in fat living, and stupefying 
your minds with idle traditions. Open your Bibles 
and read them like men, if you have them; if not, we 
will supply them. Make the useless treasures of your 
churches into useful coin, as the Spaniards have done, 
and build echool-houses for your children, if you love 
them, The Bible and our echools have made North 
America what she is, and we would have you as bless- 


ed as ourselves. 
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CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH AT KEWANEE, 


ILLINOIS. 





A Concrecationat Church was organized by a coun- 


cil convened for that purpose, on the 7th inst., at Ke- 


wanee, Henry Co., Ill, with forty-three members. This 
thriving village, situated on the Cent. Mil. Tract Rail- 
road, one mile from Wetherefield, has risen from the 
firet stroke of the axe to the dignity of an ineorpo- 
rated village, of more than six hundred inhabitants, al- 
most within the last twelve months. It was truly 
hopefal to find there at so early a day, where the Ro- 
maniet is already planting the foot of religious despot- 
ism, and where a rapidly growing population demand 
the establishment of Gospel institutions, so large a 
number ready to enter into covenant with God and 
with each other to sustain these institutions for the 
glory of God and the salvation of men. It was also 
an interesting fact that the Lord had anticipated this 
movement by sending them a pastor, Rev. C. H. Pierce, 
to feed them with the bread of life, and lead them 
forth to the work prepared for them. 
And while the church at Wethersfield have with 
cheerfalness, though mingled with sadness, parted 
with so large a number (about forty) of her members 
for the formation of this new branch, we confidently 
believe that she will be blessed even in this sacrifice, 
that her departed strength will be more than restored 
by acontinued prosperity, such as she has experienced 
in growing to her present strength and influence, and 
that these sister churches will vie with each other 
only in such Christian efforts as shall bring honor to 
Christ and strength to his cause. 
The order of exercises was as fullows : Invocation 
and Reading of the Scriptures by Rev. W. T. Bartle, 
of Wethersfield; Prayer by Rav. S G. Wright, of 
Toulon; Sermon from Psalms 137: "5, 6, by Rev. F. 
Bascom, of Galesburg; Reading of the Confession of 
Faith and Covenant by Rev. S. H. Waldo, of Gen- 
eseo; Conatituting Prayer by Rev. L, H. Parker, of 
Galesburg; Address to the Caurch by Rev. J. E. Roy, 
of Brimfield ; the Fellowship of the Churches by Rev. 
J. D. Baker, of Cambridge; Benediction by Rev. C. 7 
Pierce, of Kewanee. J. D. B. 
*O- 


3 , Ct, Aug. 13, 1855. 

J. H. Lapp, Esq: I enclose $5 for the aged Massa- 
chusetts minister mentione! by ‘ Whiting,” in Zhe 
Independe t or August 2. I presume you have the 
real names of the minister referred to and the commu- 
nicator of the intelligence ; and as no names were given 
in the communication, I take the liberty of using you 
as a rasdium of transmission, 

Is your list of Indepsnd-nts, g-atuitously furnished 
to needy ministers, continued, or clozed up for want 








of means? Please anzwer this question through The 
Independent Yours truly, 
A Discrpce or tHe Master. 
Reer:.—Our free list is aboat full jast now, but we 


may confidently rely upon this announcement of the 
fact to move the minds of some generous friends to 
send us a gratuity, by which the “needy minister” 





the extreme east, not twenty manorial estates have 

changed hands since the day of ita annexation to Prus- 

sia. And Prussia, in your enlightened, your remarka- 

bly comprehensive view of this Eastern Question, has 

no interest whatever at stake in the reduction or ex- 

tension of the Russian power? The Germans are the 

greatest whiners in the world, in Gurowski’s estima- 

tion, and the most ungrateful wretches in yours, for 

cursing a bureaucracy, to whom dependence upon 

Russia has become so natural that they cannot sum- 

mon up the courage of taking at the flood one of those 

irrevocable tides in the affairs of states, as here occurs ; 

but rather lick the hand that holds the cord by which 

they are tied. Doubly tied. For the wise system of 
Russia tends far beyond her own frontiers. It would 

indeed be incomplete if it smothered the trade and 

navigation of Prussia only on one side, whilst leaving 

them an open outlet on the other; if it were merely 

to shut off the Baltic freights from their backlands, 

whilst allowing them to sail, unmolested by any pro- 

tective dues, through the sound. The heavy toll ex- 

acted by Denmark from all vessels passing through 

that strait, is probably intended to protect the industry 

of the fishes in the North Sea and the Atlantic from 

the competitions of the Baltic capitalists. But what- 

ever may be the wisdom of the system, it is owing to 

the protectorate of Russia alone, that little Denmark 
is enabled to uphold it against the loud acclamations 
of the Prussian merchants; and it is owing to the 
doughfaceism, (euphemistically dubbed neutrality by 
yourself,) of the Prussian bureaucracy alone, that pro- 
tector and protected have not been brought to differ- 
ent terms long since. But, to be eure, this could not 
be done without all Germany helping; and the idea of 
all the people of German assisting each other, whether 
against the paternal solicitude shown for their welfare 
by their own governments or by the wise system of 
Rusgia, is an abomination in youreyes. Thie shameful 
imposition of the Sound dues, by a petty State upon a 
nation of forty millions, would, by itself, be more than 
sufficient cause for making every German patriot 
blush; ay, weep, and vow in his heart not to rest be- 
fore German unity has not been achieved; and look 
upon all wiseacres, who, by confounding the terms of 
federal unity with forced centralization, would slur the 
just and noble cause—as just and noble as ever made 
Hungary rise, or America revolt, or the Netherlands 
fly to arms; and look upon al! such wiseacres as either 
well-meaning, unknowing, or ill meaning knowing 
ones. 

(To BE CONTINUED. ) 
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AN APPEAL TO SOUTH AMERICA. 





Is it to be the fate of South America to remain sta- 
tionary? Although freed from Spanish rule now these 
thirty years, have you, bke other free States, made 
any advance! It would seem invidious, were not the 
fact borne out by the experience of Catholic countries, 
to assert that there can be no progress among a peo- 
ple who are under the paralyzing influence of Popery. 














think the farmer had slightly the advantage ! 


stitution of our society. 


improve the condition of the rayah and the sgricul- 


be better appreciated by contrasting it with the state | 
of things in these Prussian provinces, which are not | 
blessed with the neighborhood of the wise system. In | To tue Eprroxs or tum InpsrenDENt 
the circuit of Munster, f.i., which forms the extreme | 
west of the Prussian monarchy, as Koenigsberg forms | 


It seems to benumb and stupefy the minds of its adher- 


referred to can have the paper. 
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Gextiemen: I beg leave to express, throagh the 
columns of your journal, the high satisfaction which 
I enjoy, with the thousands of your readera, in the 
firm and noble stand you have taken on the great 
moral and religious questions of the present day. Let 
The Independent continue to be what ite name im- 
ports, and it will not want for support. There is 
among all evangelical Christians a large and increasing 
class of minds who demand sush a journal. Among 
the religious topics treated, I have been specially in- 
terested in the two addressas delivered before the late 
meeting of the Coagrezational U . Let the authors 
of those addresses carry out the principles which 
they advocate, and they will do much towards the 
promotion of that spiritual freedom and divine unity 
in the Church so clearly taught and enforeed by our 
Lord and his apostles. Your article on “ Denomina- 
tionalism Incompatible with Unaity ” will, I am per- 
suaded, awaken much thought and earnest reflection 
on that subject. The time has come when the nar- 
row spirit of sectarian prejudice, eo long fostered by 
ignorance,nust give way to the enlightening and ele- 
vating spirit of a pure Christianity. The pawsage 
you quote from Dr. Stiles, at the head of the above 
article, seems to me in place; and why should 
not all who love Ohrist, and are taught by his 
word and spirit, follow the primitive model? That 
would promote unity of sentime nt and concert of ac- 
tion And how much is this to be desired, when we 
remember that the Papal church§is everywhere 4 
unity, and consequently her power to oppose the Pro- 
testant faith is thereby greatly augmented! Only let 
the friends of Christ unite on the simple yet compre- 
hensive creed given by the Apostle to the Church at 
Ephesus, namely: “Oae Lord, one faith, one baptism,’ 
and how soon would that most beautiful eouplet of 
the poet be realized— 


“ Let names, and sects, and parties fal, 
And Jesus Obriat be all in all.”’ 


Tne great conflict is going on between truth and error, 
right and wrong; and it behooves all who love Christ 
and the cause of humanity to seek the guidance of his 
Word and Spirit, that they may know the truth, and 
the truth shall make them free. A 
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Feaom Avsteatta.—Our Melbourne correspondent 
writes under date of April 30th: 

“Business would be very good if people would 
eend us anything worth having. Provisions are going 
to nearly starvation prices, and no prospect of any 
eoming in.” ; 

We give currency, 4s requested, to the following 
note of Mr. Tarleton, American Consul at Melbourne. 
It may guard some emigrants or others from imposi- 
tions which we underatand have been practiced by 
some shippers or agents in regard to the value of the 
dollar in Australia; 

“ Consutate or Tae Unirep State, { 
Ma.sourye, Victoria, April 17, 1856, 

“To prevent any further imposition being practiced 
upon shippers and passengers from Ne w- York or else- 
where in the United States, I certify that 74 24. is the 


dollar established in this Colony, 
(Signed) “Jaues M. Tarweron, 


U. 8. Consul.” 





ents. Substituting the priest for the Word of God, and 
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_ Jesus, doing all that lies within your sphere 
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INDIVIDUAL RESPONSIBILITY. 





Curist pronounced his disciples the light of 
the world. Such they were in their personal 
character as his disciples. The Savior did not 
formally constitute the disciples into an association, 
and declare that in that capacity they were the 
light of the world. This point is of great con- 
sequence to the right understanding of Christian 
duty, and indeed to a proper view of the Christ- 
ian system in its adaptation to the wants of the 
world. 

One theory of Christianity is, that the Church, 
as an outward visible corporation, is the channel 
of light and of salvation to mankind; that al- 
though the Bible is the original source of light 
and salvation, yet the Bible itself is in the keep- 
ing of the Church as a corporation ; that is, the 
Church must preserve the Scriptures, and the 
Church by her traditions and her teachers must 
interpret them; that the very meaning of the 
Bible must be ascertained by Church authority, 
and that its grace can be enjoyed only through 
the ministry and sacraments of the Church. This 
theory does not belong merely to the Roman 
Catholic hierachy and its affiliated High-Church 
systems. It pervades more or less every system 
that combines several churches of Christ in one 
organic whole ; and it so influences the ideas and 
the speech of Christians, that they are continually 
aiming to act church-wise rather than in their 
individual capacity; that they talk of “ Our 
Church,” “ Our Zion,” and the like, as if the cor- 
poration, the organized whole, were that to which 
all duty and responsibility pertained. Indeed 
most Christians will find lurking in their minds 
some crude notion that the organized, visible body 
of Christians is she agency through which light 
and salvation are to be communicated to the 
world. 

But the Savior did not constitute his disciples 
into a society, and then declare that society or 
church‘to be the light of the world. He addressed 
them individually, and declared them the light 
of the world in their personal character and re- 
ponsibility. The Gospel is a fountain of living 
waters, to which every one is invited to come ; not 
a reservoir in the keeping of a corporation, through 
whose leaden pipes alone the water can be had. 
Or to use the figure of light employed by Christ, 
the Gospel is the sun shining in the heavens, and 
giving light to all who will walk in it; its light 
is not manufactured by a human corporation, to 
be distributed through their pipes at so much a 
foot. 

Christ did not incorporate his disciples as a 
gas-company, through whom in their corporate 
capacity light should be given to the world; he 
did not declare each one a burner of such a com- 
pany; but he made each one a planet to shine 
with his own light, differing from others as one 
star differeth from another star in glory, each 
moving in its own orbit, irradiating its own 
sphere, yet all, though held by no iron mechan- 
ism, moving in sublime harmony about the Sun 
which is the center and the glory of the whole. 

This individualism is a marked peculiarity of 
the Gospel. The principle of association, indeed, 
is both recognized and enjoined. It is the duty 
of Christians to organize themselves into churches. 
But this organization is only one mode in whith 
they as Christians give forth their light. The 
disciples were not commanded to send out a dep- 
utation to establish branches of the clurch of 
Jerusalem; he did not enjoin any organic ef- 
fort for the diffusion of Christianity ; but he said 
to each, as he says now to all, Go ye, in your per- 
sonal character as disciples, go preach my Gospel, 
go make disciples to me; do this individually, every 
one of you; and wherever you are,I am with 
you, and each in his own sphere, living in my 
light, working with my love, is the light of the 
world. 

How vast the responsibility which Christ has 
devolved upon his disciples! They, as the indi- 
vidual recipients of his grace, are to make known 
that grace to a world lying in sin. Though the 
light of salvation is free to all, and though it can- 
not be confined either for generation or for trans- 
mission to any orgavization whatesover, yet must 
those who have received the light, who have 
kindled their own torches at the fire of truth, bear 
abroad that light to the dark places of the earth. 
The salvation of Christ is free to all, but this sal- 
vation must be published. Salvation is not im- 
parted through the Church; but it must be her- 
alded by Christians, Whosoever shall call upon 
the name of the Lord sball be saved. How then 
shall they call on him in whom they have not be- 
lieved; and how sball they belevein bim of 
whom they bave not heard; and how shall they 
hear without a preacher; and how shall they 
preach except they be sent ? 

Are you as a Christian, a follower of the Lord 
for his glory? Are you in your family, in your | 
neighborhood, in society, wherever your influence | 
goes, are you a light of darkened, perishing men ? 
Christ has given you a post of glorious exaltation ; 
of fearful responsibility. Think of it, Christian 1 






You are rae light of the world. Does that light 
shine clear and undimmed, or are you carelessly, 
guiltily hiding it under the cares, the pleasures, 
the distractions of a worldly life? 
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THE KANZAS QUESTION. 


WHAT DOES THE INTEREST OF THE SOUTH REQUIRE ? 


Ir is too often assumed that the interest of the 
South and the interest of the slavery-power are one 





go | and the same. This is one of the most mischievous 


of the juggleries by which political knaves contrive 
to deceive and misgovern the American people. At 


72| the same time the falsehood of the assumption is 


palpable to every thinking man of ordinary infor- 
mation. 

The interest of the South (and by “the South” 
we mean the slave-holding States) is the interest of 
the people at the South—the interest of the entire 
population inhabiting the States and territories 
south of Mason & Dixon’s line. Who and what are 
they? The census of 1850 shows us in those States 
(excluding the Territory of New-Mexico and includ- 
ing the District of Columbia) an aggregate popula- 
tion of ten millions, or more exactly, 9,678,068. 
One question for every Senator and Representative 
in Congress to consider is, What sort of legislation 
on the part of the Union is required by the inter- 
ests of the Southern portion of our people? “The 
greatest good of the greatest number,” is the rule of 
wise legislation—it being assumed, first of all, that 
no injustice, no favoritism, no class-legislation can 
be consistent with the greatest good of the greatest 
number. The interest of the South, as it ought to 
be regarded by the legislature of the Union, is the 
greatest good of the greatest number of the ten mil- 
lions of people residing south of Mason & Dixon’s 
line. Who of all the members of Congress that 
voted for the Kanzas and Nebraska bill, will under- 
take to show us in what way the greatest good of 
the greatest number of those ten millions is to be 
promoted by the establishment of slavery in Kan- 
zas? Nearly one-third of the Southern people are 
slaves. Will any body have the face to pretend 
that their interest is identical with the interest of 
the slave-traders? In number, the slaves are to the 
slave-holders as ten to one; and on what principle 
of justice is it that the pecuniary interest of 320,000 
slave-holders (more or less) is to be more considered 
in the legislation of our common country than the 
interest of 3,200,000 slaves? But even if we admit 
that the slaves are not to be considered at all, we 
must not forget that in the /ree population of the 
South taken as a whole, the non-slave-holders are to 
the slave-holders as twenty to one. Whose inter- 
est then is to be considered as the interest of the 
South—that of the 320,000 slave-holders, or that of 
the six millions and upwards who own no slaves? 
This is a great fact to be remembered. The people 
of the South—the free people there—are not slave- 
holders. Nobody has a right to assume that the 
interests of the South are identical with the inter- 
ests of the Southern aristocracy. 

But how does the interest even of the slave- 
holders require the extension of slavery into the 
territories. If we consider the slave-holder simply 
as a master of slaves—a kind, humane, assiduous 
guardian of their welfare, who would sooner part 
with his own eyes than send one of them to be sold, 
as four-fifths of the slave-holders certainly are, un- 
less Dr. Nehemiah Adams and all the rest of that 
tribe are dreadfully mistaken—then what interest 
can he have in the extension of slavery? Consid- 
ered simply as an employer of slave-labor, selling 
not the persons of his slaves, but only the cotton or 


the sugar produced by their labor, he has far less 
to gain from the establishment of slave States 


than from the establishment of free States. But if 
we consider the slave-holder as a breeder of slaves 
for market, then and only then, can it be made to 
appear that he has an interest in the extension of 
slavery. The interest to be promoted by the intro- 
duction of slavery into Kanzas, is the interest not of 
the South as a whole—not of the free Southern 
population as a whole—not of slave-holders simply 
as such—but only of those who are willing to sell 
their slaves. The slave-trade we are constantly 
told, is abhorred throughout the South; and yet in 
the politics of the South, and therefore in the gov- 
ernment of the Union, the interest of the slave-trade 
predominates over all other interests. 

We hold, then, and we think it is plain to every 
ingenuous mind, that the question whether slavery 
shall be introduced into Kanzas, is not the question 
whether Northern interest or Southern shall pre- 
vail, but only whether the one interest of the ab- 
horred and abominable slave-trade shall prevail 
against all other interests Northern and Southern. 

The pretense that Southern people are excluded 
from the territories, unless they can go with their 
slaves in their train, is one of the shallowest of 
sophistries. Itis said that citizens of all the States 
have the same right to migrate into the territories, 
and carry their property with them. True; but 
can a Vermonter carry his farm with him to 
Minnesota? Can a Connecticut man carry his 
water-power with him to Nebraska? Can a New- 
Yorker carry his clippers and his steamships with 
him to New-Mexico ? There are certain kinds of pro- 
perty which the owners cannot carry with them into 
the territories, And slaves, if they are to be re- 
garded as property at all, are property of that des- 
cription. We say “if they are to be regarded as 
property,” because we do not forget that the Con- 
stitution of the United States studiously refuses to 
admit, even by the remotest indirectness, that 
Slaves are property; and because it is plain to us 
that therefore the Goverament which that Consti- 
tion ordains ought never to acknowledge a slave a3 
anything less than a “PERSON.” If a Virginia 
planter desires to migrate into Kanzis, he exchanges 
his plantation fur money, or for something else that 
he can carry with him; and if he regards his 
“people” as his property, he can convert them 
also into money as easily as an emigrant from Nan- 
tucket converts his share in a whale-ship into money, 
and carries it with him; nor is the hardship to the 
owner any greater in the one case than in the other. 
What Southern man then is excluded from his right 
of migration by the prohibition of slavery? We 
can understand tbat if slavery is introduced into 
Kanzas, rich men, whether from the South or from 
the North, will bave a great advantage over poor 


men as Mr. Douglas and Mr, Toucey, if they are 
willing to migrate into Kanzas as slave-holders, will 
not be on the same level of advantages with 
Southern men equally willing to be slave-holders and 
equally able. So wecan understand that if slavery 
is prohibited in Kanzas, poor men migrating 
thither, whether from the South or from the Norvh, 
will have the privilege of living where poor men 
are not bought or sold, bat we cannot understand 
how the prohibition would operate any less severely 
on a rich man migrating from the North, and desir- 
ing to hold slaves, than onan equally rich man 
migrating from the South with the same desire. 

The census gives us some significant revelations 
on this subject? Svuthern men emigrating to new 
homes, may be presumed to know sumething about 
their own interests, and the last census shows us 
just how many such Southern men prefer to make 
their homes upon free svil. For example, the slave- 
holding State of Maryland lies between free Penn- 
sylvania and slave-holding Virginia, In Virginia 
there are 10,828 natives of Maryland, in Pennsyl- 
vania 21,018. In Kentucky the natives of Mary- 





is the mother-State of Kentucky, and has given 
to Kentucky her own institution of slavery ; but 
in the free State of Ohio the living emigrants from 
Virginia are 95,762, while in Kentucky they are 
only 54,694. The two States of Illinois and 
Missouri are equally accessible to emigrants from 
South Carolina, but in the free State we find 
4162, and in the adjacent slave-State only 2919. 
Such facts as these will show whether it is the 
legalization or the prohibition of slavery in Kanzas, 
which is required by'a regard to the interest of the 
South. 

How is it, even now, in Kanzas? Are Southern 
emigrants likely to be repelled or expelled from 
that territory unless slavery is established there? 
A correspondent of the St. Louis Missouri Democrat 
whose letter, written after much opportunity of in- 
quiry, is published in that journal of the 31st ult, 
may be regarded as a competent witness. He 
says: 

“There are three distinct parties in Kanzas—the 
free State, abolitionist, and pro-slavery parties. The 
abolitionists are a mere han@ful of scattered settlers; 
but they vote, except the followers of the radical 
leaders, Messrs Garrison, Wendell Phillips and Parker, 
who never vote from prineiple—with the free State 
men. The majority of the free State party adopt the 
doctrine which Bennett of the Herald has branded as 
Sewardi-m—they cry ‘Leave elavery alone where it 
already exists,’ but ‘No more elave States,’ But it 
is a part of Davy Atchison’s demagogieal programme, 
to represent the opponents of forcible slavery exten- 
sion, and his own personal ambitious views, as infam- 
ous and anti-Southern fanatics, whom it is the duty of 
all Constitutionalists to oppose and crush out; and 
therefore it is that the free State party in Kanzaa, the 
majority of whom are as much opposed to a Northern 
crusade against slavery,as to a Southern crusade against 
freedom, and A LARGE MINORITY OF wHom I AM AgSURED, 

ARE F8oM SouTHERN STATES, ESPECIALLY Vinginia, KeEn- 
TUCKY AND Eastern Missouri, are universally branded 
as abolitionists or ‘abolition negro-thieves.’ Every 
free-eoiler I have met has indignantly denied, that a 
single attempt has been made to decoy slaves from 
Missouri, or that such a course has ever been thought 
of. I stould think that the squatters would have too 
much to do to attend to their own affairs, without 
amusing themselves at such a dangerous pastime. But 
the Missouri regulators are so intensely in earnest, 
that they are ready to believe the most improbable 
stories without examination, and without the slightest 
misgivings.” 

The prominence given by capitals to one parti- 
cular in the foregoing statement, is the writer’s own 
emphasis. He gives another fact, equally signifi- 
cant, in speaking of the newspapers published in 
the territory : 

‘*The Heratp or Fregpom (against which the re- 
cent motion in the Legislature to prohibit reporters 
from commenting on the proceeding of the House was 
directed) has an extensive circulation in the New- 
England States; and the Kayzas Taripune has a large 
subscription from Ohio. The most singular and start- 
ling item connected with the Territorial press, how- 
ever, is to be found in the fact that the Kanzas Free 
Starz, an uncompromising and able anti-SLavERY 
PAPER 18 CHIEFLY SUPPORTED BY NortTH AND Sours CaRo- 
Ltina—of which States the editor was recently a re- 
sident. He is anative of South Carolina, I believe ; 
was educated and reared in that State till the age of 
maszhood ; but could never be brought to regard the 
peculiar institution, as he saw it io, except with 
feelings of regret and sorrow. It is evident from the 
extensive circulation of his journal in these far 
southern States, that the Carolinas produce some men 
who do not believe in the divinity of the Calhoun 
doctrines.” 


@ 
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THE INDEPENDENT, AND THE N, S, PRES- 
BYTERIANS. 


_— 


Every sombre tint has its livelier counterpart; 
and the most disagreeable thing, which does not 
assail the affections or the conscience, has its side 
of comicalness. It is very instructive, and some- 
what amusing, in the midst of the grave discussions 
of the late Ohurch-Extension movement of the N.S. 
Assembly, to notice how sensitive are the advocates 


of that movement, especially at the West, to the ex- 
istence and the operation of this weekly journal—the 


‘ New: York Independent,’ as they generally style it. 
The Loangelist itself writes leading editorial arti- 
cles on the subject; and attributes to us in great 
part the rediction in the Assembly, the most signal 
and significant fruit of which is this scheme of 
Church-Extension. The editorial correspondents of 
that journal from the West, having lost their own 
‘organ,’ and being redaced to play at intervals on 
its fancy-stops, take up the same strain; and 
their energetic expositions of the influence of this 
‘ sheet,’ which has compelled the Assembly in pure 
self-defence to try and crowd the Congregationalists 
out of all the principal centres at the West, while 
relying upon them at the same time for aid to sup- 
port their own missionaries to the tune of Five 
Handred dollars a week, come pouring out through 
the pipes of the Loangelist, two columes and a-half 
or three columns at a time. ‘ The Independent !” 
‘Tue Inperenpent!’ THE INDEPENDENT!’ say 
these correspondents: ‘ That has done all this mis- 
chief’! ‘That radical and violent paper’! ‘That 
fitting organ of New-York Independency’! ‘That 
exclusively Congregational and sectarian sheet’! It 
has made it necessary for us to do or die! It has 
chased us out of churches; demolished our conven- 
tions; compelled us to reéstablish Annual Assem- 
blies; laughed at us, and then trounced us; 
excited us to make sectarian movements, and 
then visited us with ‘ weekly castigations’ for doing 
so; and one of its correspondents has even called 
us, Six years ago, “a tertium quid,’’ and intimated 
that we were not avery necessary quid! Hang 
the paper, burn it, turn it out, put it down; these 
loom up as the practical exhortations of such arti- 
cles. And the feeling of their writers is evidently 
very strong that if they could only get rid of this 
journal, or in some way put a stop to its wide-spread- 
ing influence, they might do what they chose; 
might almost bring back the golden age of the old 
Pian of Union; when Presbyteries swallowed 
churches, as a whirlpool swallows ships, and called 
it ‘protecting’ them; when Congregationalism in 
New-England was like a series of minerals ar- 
ranged in a show-case, good to be looked at, and 
scientifically talked about, but only kept for exhibi- 
tion, and legibly labeled “Not to be moved”; and 
when Western Congregationalisin had about as much 
chance to wax and prosper, as the hare has with 
half a hundred huntsmen behind it, and harriers 
and beagles in full cry upon its track, 

Sometimes the Puritan Recorder is mixed up 
with us, in these querulous “Glances backward;” 
sometimes the Congregationalist has to take its 
share of the promiscuous objugation. Bat more 








9 the same far-reaching cause, is not as yet mani- 
est. 

Now we have not much room, or certainly much 
time, to waste upon this stuff, which the Western 
Presbyterians, with their New-York confederates, 
appear to delight in; but perhaps this occasion may 
be taken as well as any more inviting, to set forth 
briefly the true relation sustained by this journal to 
the recent advancement of Congregationalism at the 
West, and the violently antagonistic réaction of N. 
S. Presbyterianism upon the same ground. The 
history of a journal is usually not of engrossing im- 
portance, except to its conductors, its proprietors, 
and its friends ; but as our neighbors, and their co- 
adjutors, insist on raising our views and operations 
to a matter of Christian and even national import- 
ance, we will try to substitute for their flatulent 
misrepresentations the wholesome truth. One 
might almost as well argue though with blazing 
tar-barrels, as with such inflammable and ignited 
writers. 

When The Independent was first established, 
the old Plan of Union, distinctively so called, 
adopted in 1801 by the “ General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States,” (there 
was but one then,) and the “ General Association of 
the State of Connecticut,” had nearly done its 
work. The results inevitable to any plan of union 
which contemplates the combination within the 
same organism of a Democracy and a Monarchy, 
had been freely realized; and not less than Fifteen 
Hundred Churches, according to the most reliable 
computation, formed by Congregationalists as 
Congregational Churches, under that deceptive and 
monopolizing ‘plan’ had either become Presbyteri- 
anized in part or in whole, or had gone one step 
further and ceased to exist. The minor Plan of 
Union, too, adopted in this State, between the 
Synod of Albany and the “Middle Association,” 
had done its work; and some scores of churches, 
through its operation, had been bodily transferred 
to the Presbyterian side. Four whole Associations, 
once prosperous and numerous, in the centre of the 
State, had become entirely extinct, in consequence 
of it; and their places were supplied by active, vig- 
orous, and aggressive Presbyteries.—But at that 
time, and for several years previous, a real Congre- 
gationalism, emigrating from New-England, and 
asserting its right to live and to flourish outside of 
Berkshire county and beyond Lake Champlain, was 
rapidly spreading in the recent States and territories 
of the West. It had had impulse given it by the for- 
mation of important and powerful churches, of the 
same faith and order, in Brooklyn and New-York. 
But it did not originate with, it preceded and antic- 
ipated, the movement here; and would have gone 
on, independently and with power, in the absence of 
any such. 


That the gentlemen who established, and those 
who from the first conducted this journal, sympa- 
thized with the latter movement, of genuine Congre- 
gationalism, in distinction from the former, of a 
Presbyterianized conglomerate, and sought to aid 
and extend that movement, is certainly true. No 
less was to have been expected from their associa- 
tions and their antecedents; and they never fora 
moment thought of concealing it The paper was 
established at New-York, by the self-moved enter- 
prise of gentlemen here; and not by any combina- 
tion or correspondence with men at the West, as 
the Presbyterian people at Chicago, in their 
nervous suspiciousness, appear to imagine. It was 
started by the personal and unaided enterprise of 
men lately from New-England ; not, as the Presby- 
terian Watchman and Observer opines, by the 
united effort of a whole community ‘ raising a fund 
of fifty or a hundred thousand dollars, and placing 
it at the disposal of a Committee to work with.’ It 
was started to represent the views which had just 
had a more purely local, but not a more permanent 
or powerful expression, in the granite walls of the 
“Ohurch of the Pilgrims,” and the marble facade 
of the “Church of the Puritans.” That its found- 
ers and conductors desired to extend the distinctive 
principles and forms of that system which has illus- 
trated New-England, the merit of which is patent 
to all men, and the power and effect of which will 
be conspicuous in history, is perfectly true. But 
they never sought to do this at the expense, or by 
the injury, of other denominations ; and they never 
sought to do it, chiefly or at all, to gain the pitiful 
and transient eclat of building up a sect, or increas- 
ing its bounds. They asked no help, from the East 
or the West, to establish their paper. They found a 
place vacant, established it for themselves, at their 
own large cost of money and of time, and then used 
it to advocate the principles which they loved and 
believed. 

And they used it thus, because they loved these 
valid, fruitful, and harmonizing principles. They 
saw then, what they have seen only more clearly 
during every month since, that the two organific and 
distinguishing principles of specific Congregation- 
alism,—viz, that every Church, as a separate 
permanent assembly of Christian households, is 
rightfully independent in respect to its own con- 
cerns of every other, to be linked with them by sympa- 
thies, but not bound to them by rules ; and that in 
that Church each member has equal right and privi- 
lege with either of his brethren—that these were 
indispensable, in their wide recognition and their 
practical application, to the grandest, most rapid 
and powerful diffusion of Christianity in this coun- 
try; that both the harmony of the churches, and 
the true dignity and efficiency of the Ministry in 
those churches, are only or are bast to be secured 
upon these principles ; and that when every church is 
made to feel its special responsibilities, and every 
individual in it his personal and paramount obli- 
gations to the Master and His cause, then, and 
not till then, will missionary effort, both at home 
and abroad, be most abundant, munificent and un- 
wearied, the numbers of the Church be most largely 
increased, and the way be prepared most swiftly 
and surely for the coming of the Kingdom of the 
Son of Man on earth. 

In their advocacy of these principles, therefore, 
and their portraiture of these results as likely to 
come from them, the conductors of this paper were 
frank and outspoken from the very beginning. They 


did not assume to criticise the Past; or seek to 


meddle with the legacies it had left, any further 


generally it is this journal alone, that is recog-| than to warn churches which still remained Congre- 


men ; but we cannot understand how such Northern ‘nized as the head and front of the offending ; the 


leader of all others, in armed assault on the peaceful 
Presbyterians; the very fons et origo Malorum. 


gational, though under the provisions of the old 
Plan of Union, to maintain whatever preroga- 
tives had been left them by the working of that 


And the refrain of every paragraph is: ‘On! 7he| Plan, and to guard against baying their individuality 
Independent’ / ‘Ah! Tue [xpepaxpeyt’! ‘ Alas for | merged in @ more inert mass. But they published 


the day when that newspaper was born’! The 
whole of the present movement is attributed to 
us, a8 a necessary self-defence against our machina- 


and advocated their own matured views in regard to 
the future organization of churches, formed by emi- 
grant New Englanders; and they sought to spread 


tions. A great part of the past change in the relative | @ clearer light, instead of the semi-obscure inculca- 
strength of the two competing denomioations at the | tions that had previously prevailed as emanating from 


West, is attributed to us, as the result of oar influ. 
ence. And so far did we cast our shadow before us, 
that some things which transpired before this journal 


New-York, and especially instead of that cheating 
and delusive mirage of “ Union,” which through 
years and over states had flattered the churches 


had consciousness or being—as the revival of An-| with the promise of water, and then presented them 
nual Assemblies, etc.—are attributed to the potency | with acres of sand. A real union with N. S. Pres- 
of our very non-existence! Before long it will be| byterians, on equal terms, for common work, they 


said, probably, that the Iowa-band who went from 
Andover in 1848 (not 1845, as the Hoangelist says,) 


Never opposed, but always advocated. A sophistical 
and false union, like that exemplified in the “ Union 


were incited to do so by the suggestions of this| Seminary” at New-York for example, which takes 


journal, which began in ’48; and that Burlington 
and Dubuque were occupied by Congregationalists, 


because they foresaw that this journal would be 
started. Whether any of the ancient meteoric phe- 


nomena, the long delay of the exodus of the Israel- 





land are 6,470; in Ohio they are 36,698. Virginia, 
the venerable m.ther of States and of slaves, 


ites, the destruction of Jerusalem, or the invasion of 


Rome by Alaric and the Vusigoths, are attributed 


none but Congregationalists to fill its chairs, and 
is eager as can be for Congregational students, while 
excluding Coogregationalists systematically and for- 
ever from its Board of Control, they never found 
inviting, and never praised. 

But now it is said that from the beginning we were 
Specially hostile to N. 9. Presbyterianism. We 












contrary we said again and again: “The ground of 
our preference for Congregationalism is, that it gives 
the least possible occasion for a sectarian spirit. It 
is a principle, rather than an ism; and what we 
chiefly contend for is the right and liberty of Ohrist- 
ians to qssociate themselves in their own way, for 
the worship of God and the enjoyment of Christ- 
ian ordinances.” In the very first article of our 
editorial columns, we said, ‘‘ There is growing up in 
this metropolis, in this State, in the great and free 
North-west, a body of churches whose organization 
is founded on the great New-Eogland principle of 
CoNGREGATIONAL INDEPENDENCE ;” and it was for 
TueEx, chiefly, that we proposed to furnish ‘ a popular 
exposition of current ecclesiastical and religious 
questions, and of all the progress of our times.’ 
Over and over again we said afterwards, as our read- 
ers well know, “ The right of Congregationalists out 
of New-England to Congregationalism, is all that 
we insist upon. Weare not at war with Presby- 
terianism, neither,will we be.” And if we ever ap- 
peared to take the opposite attitude, it was "either in 
self-defence, or as now and then excited to it by the 
incessant gnat-fly bites of such small scribblers as 
have net yet altogether died out, and as seem to 
grow thicker as one gets further West. After the 
meeting of the N. S. Assembly at Utica, in 1851, we 
published a careful editorial article on the state and 
the prospects of the N, S. Presbyterian Church. 
The first paragraph of this we may cite, as illus- 
trating the spirit of the whole article, and as a sam- 
ple of others, the tenor of all of which was certainly 
cordial, and almost eulogistic : 

“Many causes conspire to attract to the present 
and the prospective condition of this large portion 
of the Church of Christ in these United States 
the interested scrutiny of other bodies of Christ- 
ians. Through its personal constitution, it gathers 
to itself inevitable interest ; since it holds within the 
circle of its churches and ministers one great por- 
tion of that vast and efficient spiritual force which 
has gone from New-England, to establish its homes, 
its working places, and its centres of distributed 
influence, throughout the regions west of the 
Hudson. Through its history, too, it becomes an 
object of natural attention. It has fought a good 
fight in the Past; has stood in the van for Free- 
dom and Humanity; has cheerfully encoun- 
tered the disadvantages thus incurred. We can- 
not forget that it has been assailed and defamed 
by superior force, and yet has risen against the 
assault, and grown greater in the face of it. For 
its theology, too, this Church is of interest to all 
who love Truth. It represents, in good degree, 
the principles and the spirit of a free and ener- 
getic Evangelic Christianity; neither hide-bound 
on the one hand, with the rigidness of an antique 
and persecuting Scholasticism, nor yet rambling 
and loose, without order or form. It can hum- 
bly yet proudly exhibit a systematic, comprehen- 
sive and vital Doctrine, to a great extent held 7 
its Churches, and preached by its pastors. Throug 
its present place, in the Nation, through the 
widely-exerted influence which it wields over the 
tumultous but majestic and powerful elements 
that are here being compacted into the order of 
states—this Church becomes invested with great 
importance, and attracts to itself the interest of 
Christians. No one who values the advance- 
ment of God’s kingdom in this land—the exten- 
sion of his Truth across a territory which he 
seems to have chosen and to have preserved 
through ages as the ultimate battle-ground be- 
tween that Truth and error—can be otherwise than 
attentive to whatever concerns that large and effi- 
cient community.” 


This was said in 1851. We had published be- 
fore, and we have published since, the account of 
every revival that has ever reached us from any 
of the widely-separated districts occupied by the 
N. S. Presbyterian Church. We have reported their 
meetings, at much expense, and with unusual care, 
We have noticed their books, and eulogized their 
men, whenever they deserved it ; and have treated 
them, in every way, with five times the consideration 
we have given the Old School Assembly, and with 
a great deal more respect, we begin to be convinced, 
than they ever had a right to. And while, of course, 
we have illustrated the opposition of their principles 
to our own so far as they have shown any, have 
criticised their methods when these seemed to us 
imperfect, have resisted their manceuvres to absorb 
or anticipate Oongregational churches whenever 
we learned of them, and have never besmeared 
either their men or their institutions with a blatant 
flattery that had no sincerity, and the source of 
which did not lie deeper than the inkstand, we have 
treated them in a manly and honorable way ; 
neither seeking their overthrow, nor planning their 
hurt.—We know this to be true, because we know 
our own minds, and know what we have written. 
And if the men whoaspire just now to engage their 
communion in a miserable and most ineffectual 
warfare against The Independent, were not as ner- 
vous a8 sO many hypochondriacs, who jump if 
they are touched, and scream if they are pointed 
at, and yet are ten-fold angrier than before when 
handsomely let alone, they would recognize the truth 
of what we say. Our correspondents, on this as on 
all other themes, have had a large liberty. Our own 
course has not been compromised by them. The 
Foangelist says that ‘the N. S. Presbyterian 
Church seems to stand very much in the way 
of our purposes.’ It never legitimately stood in 
the way of them at all. If it did, it has been 
getting out of the way of them as fast as it 
could for several years past, as its principles 
have become more completely and manifestly 
diverse from our own ; and if its ingenious professors 
and preachers would let matters alone of which 
they seem to have but limited comprehension, if they 
would not try to play tricks with fizures, and turn 
logic topsy-turvy, to conceal their sectarianism, 
even their active fingers would be safe from our 
‘ castigation.’ 

And what is now, and what is to be, our attitude 
toward the N. S. Communion? I: is very clear. 
It will harmonize exactly with what has been here- 
tofore, and will only change in proportion as they 
change. With the men who have been N. S. Pres- 
byterians from the start, who were born within that 
Church, trained in it, and who since have been act- 
ive or have ministered in it, we have no smallest 
controversy On account of their Presbyterianism, 
If they do or say what seems to us mean, and what 
we know to be untrue, we shall certainly expose it 
to all who take or read this journal. But so long 
as they conduct with even ordiaary decorum, and 
refrain from assailing us injuriously without cause, 
we shall never attack them, They have exactly the 
same right to their Presbyterianism that we have 
to the institutions our fathers left for us. It is cer- 
tainly their misfortune, but as certainly not their 
fault, that they were born in thé midst of an imper- 
fect system ; and far be it from us to disturb them 
in the possession of what tous would be no bless 
ings, but of what may easily seem such to them, 
their whole training and culture, and their expe- 
rience of Christian methods, having been different 
from ours. 

As to the New-Englanders who have turned 
Presbyterians upon crossing Byram river, we re- 
peat the distinction which we made the last week. 
For those who are personally honorable and mag- 
nanimous, who are filial and generous toward 
New-England and its churches, while loyal to the 
body with which they now act, we have a warm and 
trae regard, and shall never say aught inconsistent 
with that. For those of the other sort, who omit 
no chance to snarl at ‘ Independency,’ whose sym- 
pathies have turned acid in proportion as their 
views have become Presbyterianized, who glorify 
the visible expansion and ‘grandeur’ of the N. 8, 
Communion, and undervalue proportionably the 
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have neither respect nor esteem, nor a memory 
loose enough to forget their delinquencies, We 4). 
vise their new associates to make all that they can cf 
them, and themselves to stay where their tender. 
cies have led them. 

As to the N. 8. Presbyterian “ Church” itself, we 
have only to say what we have often said in gy), 
stance, emphatically, before. That Church has 9 
noble province to occupy in the work of extend; 
Christianity in this country. It has some singular 
and eminent powers wherewith to do this. 4}, re 
all other denominations in this country, it has been 
fortunate in its auxiliaries, For a series of years 
it has drawn on New England, almost without stint, 
both for money and for men, to build up its instis,. 
tions. Hardly a prominent N. §, Presby ter‘an 
pulpit in the city of New-York is occupied to day 
by a man who was born within the limits of tha: 
Church. Three of the four professors in its Soy 
nary here have been imported from New. Englana 
that same fruitful mother of men and ideas. i 
has had hundreds of thousands of dollars give; 
(not the seminary, but the Communion, ) from thoge 
hard-working and patient churches east of the 
Hudson, whose immense and persistent but siler: 
liberality has been the direct fruit of their free ; 
stitutions. A late correspondent of the Puritg 
Recorder, who is said to be one of the Church Fy 
tension Committee, sets out with the boast, at th. 
top of his article, that ‘the N.S. Presbyteriar 
Church is essentially, by extraction, a New-Eng- 
land body ; four-fifths of the ministers in its Genera’ 
Assembly being either from New-England direct, 
or through their parentage.’ The Communion now 
numbers Sixteen Hundred and more churches, 
accumulated in this way; with a membership ¢; 
143,000. It has many rich churches, and nota 
few able men; and it hopes for a large increase 5 
the future.—It would be idle to say that sucha 
body as this, so freely enriched, and so widely ex. 
tended, has not lars2 power wherewith to work for 
the establishment and the extension of Christianity 
in this country. It has not heretofore developed 
that power as much as it ought, because it has beer 
constantly depending upon New-England. Whiik 
vaunting its machinery, with clamorous boastfulness 
it has drawn its very life-blood, to a humiliating ex. 
tent, from churches that neither had nor wanted 
such machinery to make them far more than se\! 
sustaining. It has trained few men for even itsown 
important posts, and has given little money in cor 
parison with its wealth, for any Christian enterprise. 
But it has the elements of greater strength with, 
it, and hereafter it will probably more rapidly 
velop them. 

It has, further, a fine geographical position, from 
which to act on the mindof this country. Extending 
across the Northern and North-Westera States, from 
the Hudson river to the Mississippi, and even be 
yond that, it may impress largely that portion o! 
the national mind in the country which will ult: 
mately give tone to national affairs. And if it « 
not permanently led astray, as it has been for 
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time, by the silly ambition after power at the South, 
if it is content to build up and establish its strength 
across the North, here to live and here to work, 
without dallying with that hybrid, slave-breeding 
Christianity which makes Richmond and Baltimore 
its depots and markets for the sale of God's children, 
and which pours its drunken and furious hordes 
across the boundary of Missouri into Kansas, to 
make lechery legal there, and the family an imposi- 
sible good to the black man,—it will have and exert 
great power in the country; affecting the minds 
which hold in their thoughts and their energetic 
purposes the germinating forc2s of the destinies ¢ 
America. 

We certainly, then, can have no wish to obstruc: 
or to hinder the N.S, Presbyterian Church in thse 
country, in any effort to fulfill its mission for Chrs 
in the land, oreven in any denominationai effort « 
develop its own strength, and enlarge its bour. 
daries,—Pxoviven, its Ministers and its papers cv. 
not obstruct Congregationalism, in that paralle! ad 
vance to which it has right, which it will certainy 
achieve, and on which rests our highest hope for 
the thorough and swift evangelization of the :our- 
try. We have no disposition, even, to withdrsa 
from the Presbyterians in the work of Home M: 








sions, provided they will act honorably in this, w. 
give their fair proportion of the funds, and will n 
seek, as they are doing at present, to strike Congre: 
gationalism wherever its institutions are young and 
vulnerable, and to get ahead of it where its streams 
of e migration are beginning to move, while depen?: 
ing_upon it to nurse their young churches, Trav, 
in plain terms, is the upshot and intent of the lave 
movement at St. Louis. It lies on the face of this 
movement as plainly as the pustules on the face 
of a man whose frame is full of the varioloid ; and a/ 
the crafty or angry talk of the Hvangelist itsel’; 
and its Western coddjutors, cannot controvert thi’. 
They might as well turn the Hudson into pastures, 
and its schooners into cornstalks, as to change ths 
movement into anything else. And if this pr¢ 
cess is designed to go on—if the communion whic! 
does not pay its owa proper bills to the Home Mis: 
sionary Society by Two Thousand dollars a mont’, 
is to send abroad its agents and gather its moneys ‘° 
found Presbyterian congregations in Chicago, (a: 
na and other Western towns, in order to root 0.: 
Congregationalism there,—and to send its itineran: 
across the prairies to the base of the Rocky Moun 
ains to anticipate the institutions of New-Engla: 
on their march thither—then the battle against suc’ f 
an operation as this has hardly begun! Wo ha' 
not yet got half-way to the thick of it, And, so far # 
the influence of this journal is concerned, it sha 
not cease till New-Eoglaad, throughout, is hard # 
flint and hot as a furnace against the men that wow” 
take her treasures, and then cheat her of be’ 
churches, and then malign her! 


But if the N.S. Presbyterians wish to separate a 
icably from the Oongregationalists in the Home Ms 
sionary Society, on a fair distribution of the funds, 
the legacies, and the influence of that S sciety ; or 
they wish to go on upon the old codperative plan, an 
leave these sectarian and moaopolizing schemes (0 
dwindle and decay, we have no word to offer of pro- 
est or objection. We will agree, on our part, to cor 
tinue to pay our fair proportion of their annual de- 
ficit; to welcomeevery healthy and frank movemeit 
which they shall make toward eafurciag their action 
and invigorating their strength ; and to chronicle 
cordia'ly all their successes. Exraer ToErR SEPARATE 
DEVELOPMBRT, BY THEIR OWN RESOURCES INDEPENDEN” 
or New ENGLAND, AND JUST AS ANTAGONISTIC 4° 





MODE OF DEVELOPMENT THEY HAVE PURSUED HITHERTO 
AIDKD BY CONGREGATIONALI&M, AND NOT SEEKING, * 
LEAST BY ORGANIC MOVEMENT, TO SUPBRCEDE AND Af 
Rest it! Either of these, will equally suit us, and the 
great body of Oongregationalists who sympathize 
with us. But to have them say, ‘ Weare you 
brethren,” while doing their atmost to anticipate - 
institations—to have them raise annual revenues 
their own exclusive sectarian operations, while nds 
paying their proportion to the Home Missions] 
Society by more than Pwenty five Thousand sat 
year,—to have them hungering and thirsting for aa 
churches, and scheming to s+cure these, while wo 
supporting,those that already exist,—to have the 
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system of local churches which has crowned New- 
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